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ritt, Police-officer, the deputy keeper of Bridewell, and 
another person, at different times, and were committed to 
paper by them on the spot, very nearly in his own lan- 
guage. That they are all true we do nyt undertake to af- 
firm; but that they are in the main, founded in truth, we 
do most sincerely believe. Some of them are so strongly 
corroborated by circumstances, as to leave hardly a doubt 
on the minds of the most sceptical. 


father obtained a situation for him in the United States 
sloop-of-war Hornet, Captain Lawrence, during the last 
war with England, in which vessel he made two cruises ; 
in the last of which she captured and sunk the enemy’ssloop- 
of-war Peacock, off the coast of Pernambuco, after an en- 
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MEN AND MANNERS. 





CONFESSION OF GIBBS, THE PIRATE. 


corded in romance. 
singular narrative which we are about to lay 
tefore our readers. We do not recollect ever having 
met, in the works of fiction, with so sanguinary and 
semorseless &@ monster as Gibbs was by his own con- 
fession; and we doubt whether any dealer in ro- 
mance would have ventured to portray a demon 


his fellow-creatures. 

A perusal of the confessions of Gibbs will convince 
the reader that his horrible narrative is but too true, 
and that the confession was volunteered with the 
hope that it would, in some degree, lighten the load 
of guilt with which the narrator’s conscience must 
have been overwhelmed.—Eait. Kal. 
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iifrom thE Mew York Journal of Commerce, April 8.) 
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The criminal who stands convicted of the murder of 
William Roberts, mate of the brig Vineyard, on the 
high seas, on the 23d of November last, and who is to be 
executed on the 22d inst., isa native of the State of Rhode 
Island. Asthe name by which he is known to the com- 
munity is Charles Gibbs, we shall accordingly designate 
him by that name, in the history of his bloody atrocities 
which is here subjoined. 

Soon after his arrest, and before his trial, he expressed 
a desire to Henry W. Merritt, one of the police marshals, 
tomake some communications to a magistrate respecting 
his career and crimes. The officer made known his wish 
to James Hopkins, Esq. one of the police magistrates of 
this city, and that gentleman, presuming that a develop- 
ment of the circumstances attending his piracies would be 
highly important and valuable to the mercantile commu- 

nity, proceeded to the prison at Belle-vue, to receive his 
confessions. The disclosures made to that gentleman will 
be found in the sequel. The other details presented in 
the following narrative were communicated to Mr. Mer- 


The first account which he gives of himself is, that his 


who had, in.cold blood, butchered some hundreds of 


gagement of twenty minutes. —On the arrival of the Hor- 
net in the United States, Captain Lawrence was assigned 
by the government to the command ef the frigate Chesa- 
peake, then lying in Boston harbour, and Gibbs accom- 
panied him to that ill-fated vessel in the month of April, 
1813. *‘* Early in the month of May,” says he, ‘* we re- 
ceived a challenge from Captain Broke, of the frigate 
Shannon, and we instantly made preparations to go to sea, 
and risk a battle. We stood down the harbour about 11 
o’clock, and commenced the action about 3, p. m. off Cape 
Ann. It lasted about 30 minutes with great slaughter, 
especially on board the Chesapeake. I escaped miracu- 
lously, with only a sabre wound upon my nose, the only 
wound I ever received in my life. The loss of the Chesa- 
peake was sixty-five killed dead and one hundred wounded 
—one half mortally. We were taken into Halifax, where 
I remained about four months.” 

After his exchange, he abandoned all idea of following 
the sea for a subsistence, went home to Rhode Island, and 
remained there a few months, but being unable to conquer 
his propensity to lead a roving life, he entered on board a 
ship bound to New Orleans and thence to Stockholm. On 
the homeward passage they were compelled to put into 
Bristol, England, in distress, where the ship was con- 
demned, and he proceeded to Liverpool and returned to 
the United States in the ship Amity, Captain Maxwell. 
Shortly after his return home, the death of an uncle put 
him in possession of about two thousand dollars, with 
which he established himself in the grocery business in 
Boston. This undertaking was far from being profitable, 
and he was often under the necessity of applying to his 
father for assistance, which was always afforded, accom- 
panied with good advice and his blessing. The stock 
was finally sold at auction, for about nine hundred dollars, 
which he soon squandered in alehouses and among profli- 
gates. His father hearing of his dissipation, wrote af. 
fectionately and earnestly to him to come home, but he 
stubbornly refused, and went to sea again, in the ship 
John, Captain Brown, bound for the [sland of Margaritta. 
After their arrival, he left the ship, and entered on board 
the Colombian privateer Maria, Captain Bell. They cruised 
for about two months in the Bay of Mexico, around Cuba, 
but the crew becoming dissatisfied in consequence of the 
non-payment of their prize money, a mutiny arose, the 
crew took possession of the schooner, and landed the officers 
near Pensacola. A number of days elapsed before it was 
finally decided by them what course to pursue. Some ad- 
vised that they should cruise as before, under the Colum- 
bian commission ; others proposed to hoist the black flag. 
They cruised for a short time without any success, and it 
was then unanimously determined to hoist the black flag, 
and declare war against all nations. Their bloody pur- 
pose was not carried, however, into immediate execution. 
They boarded a number of vessels, and allowed them to 
pass unmolested, there being nospecie on board, and their 
cargoes not being convertible into any thing valuable to 
themselves. At last one of the crew named Antonio, 
suggested that an arrangement could be made with a man 
in Havana, that would be mutually beneficial, that he 
would receive alltheir goods, sell them, and divide the 
proceeds. This suggestion being favourably received, 


Antonio on shore to see the merchant and make a contract 
with him. Previous to this, Gibbs was chosen to navigate 
the vessel. Antonio succeeded in arranging every thing 
according to their wishes, and Cape Antonio was appointed 
as the place of rendezvous, The merchant was to furnish 
droggers to transport the goods to Havana, which was done 
by him for more than three years. 

The Maria now put to sea, with a crew of about fifty 
men, principally Spaniards and Americans, with every 
hope of infamous success. The first vessel she fell in with 
was the Indispensable, an English ship, bound to Havana, 
which was taken and carried to Cape Antonio. The crew 
were immediately destroyed: those who resisted were 
hewn to pieces: those who offered no resistance, were 
reserved to be shot and thrown overboard. Such was the 
manner in which they proceeded in all their subsequent 
captures, The unhappy being that cried for mercy, in the 
hope that something like humanity was to be found in the 
breasts even of the worst of men, shared the same fate 
with him who resolved to sell his life at the highest price. 
A French brig, with a valuable cargo of wine and silk, 
was taken shortly after: the vessel was burnt, and the 
crew murdered. 

The sangnuiwary scenes through which Gibbs had passed 
now effectually wrought up his desperation to the highest 
pitch, and being as remarkable for his coolness and in- 
trepidity, as he was for his skillin navigation, he was una- 
nimously chosen to be their leader in all their future en- 
terprises. To reap a golden harvest without the hazard 
of encountering living witnesses of their crimes, it was 
unanimously resolved to spare no lives, and to burn and 
plunder without mercy. They knew that the principle 
inculcated by the old maxim, that ‘‘ dead men tell no 
tales,” was the only safe one for them, and they scrupu- 
lously followed it. Gibbs states that he never had ocea- 
sion to give orders to begin the work of death. The Spa- 
niards were eager to accomplish that object without delay, 
and generally every unhappy victim disappeared in a very 
few minutes after they gained the deck of the vessel. 

He now directed his course towards the Bahama Banks, 
where they captured a brig, believed to be the William 
from New York, forsome port in Mexico, with a cargo 
of furnityre ; destroyed the crew, took her to Cape An- 
tonio, and sent the furniture and other articles to their 
friend at Havana. Some time during this cruise, the pi- 
rate was chased for nearly awhole day by a United States 
ship, supposed to be the John Adams; they hoisted patriot 
colours, and finally escaped. In the early part of the 
summer of 1817, they took the Earl of Moira, an English 
ship from London, with a cargo of dry goods. The crew 
were destroyed, the vessel burnt, and the goods carried to 
the Cape. There they had a settlement with their Havana 
friend, and the proceeds were divided according to agree. 
ment. 

Gibbs then repaired to Havana, introduced himself to 
the merchant, and made further arrangements for the 
successful prosecution of his piracies. While there, he 
became acquainted with many of the English and Ameri- 
ean naval officers, inquired respecting the success of their 
various expeditions for the suppression of piracy, and 
made himself acquainted with the speed of their vessels 








they ran up within two miles of the Moro Castle, and sent 





and all their intended movements. 
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On his arrival at Cape Antonio, he found that his com- 
tades were in a state of complete mutin 
and that several of them had been killed. His energy 
ehecked the disturbance, and all agreed to submit to his 
erders, and put any one to death who should dare to dis- 
obey them. 

uring the cruise which was made in the latter part of 
1817 and the beginning of 1818, a Dutch ship from Cura- 
_ goa was captured with a cargo of West India goods, anda 
quantity of silver plate. ‘The passengers and crew, to the 
’ number of thirty, were all destroyed, with the exception 
- of a young female about 17, who fell upon her knees and 
implored Gibbe to save her life. The appeal was success- 
ful, and he promised to save her, though he knew it 
would lead to dangerous consequences among his crew. 
‘She was carried to Cape Antonio,-and kept there about 
two months; but the dissatisfaction increased until it 
broke out at last into an open mutiny, and one of the pi-' 
* rates was shot by Gibbs for daring to lay hold of her with 
a view of beating out her brains. Gibbs was compelled: 
in the end to submit ber fate to a council of war, at which 
it was decided that the preservation of their own lives 
made her sacrifice indispensable. He therefore acqui 
in the decision, and gave orders to have her destroyed by 
poison, which was immediately done. 
The piratical schooner was shortly afterwards driven 
_ ashore near the Cape, and so mach damaged that it was 
found necessary to destroy her. A new sharp schooner 
asin consequence provided by their faithful friend in 
avana, called the Picctiana, and despatched to their 
vrendezvous. In this vessel they cruised successfully tor 
more than four years. Among the vessels taken and de- 
stroyed, with their crews, were the Belvedere, Dido, a 
Dutch brig, the British bark Larch, the other vessels enu- 
merated in the list furnished to Justice Hopson, and many 
others whose nanies are not recollected. They had a very 
narrow escape at one time, from the English man-of-war 
. brig Coronation. In the early part of Outober, 1821, they 
captured the ship Lucius, of Charleston, took her to Cape 
Antonio, and were busily engaged in landing her cargo, 
when the United States brig Enterprise, Captain Kearney, 
- hove in sight, and discovering their vessels at anchor, 
. sent in their barges to attack them. A serious engage- 
ment followed ; they defended themselves for some time 
behind a four gun battery, but in the end were defeated 
with considerable loss, and compelled to abandon their 
- vessels and booty, and fly to the mountains for'safety. In 
the list of vessels destroyed, as stated in'the confession to 
Justice Hopson, Gibbs speaks of this ship as the Caroline, 
_of Charleston. But he afterwards recollected that it was 
the Lucius, and proceeded to state a variety of circum. 
stances, which prove beyond a question the correctness of 
his recollections. By a recurrence to newspaper files, we 
find that such a ship was captured by the pirates off Cape 
Antonio in October 1821, and was shortly after: retaken 
by the United States brig Enterprise, Captain Kearney, 
while the pirates were landing her cargo. Gibbs states, 
that according to the best of his belief only one of the 
érew had been killed at the time they were forced to aban- 
don the ship. The same account says that the British 
brig Larch, of St. Andrews, from Kingston for Havana, 
“ was taken by the pirates, and recaptured at the same time 
by the Enterprise. This is doubtless the Larkin spoken 
o a in the confession made to Justice Hopson, 
which we here subjoin : 

City Prison and Bridewell, March 6, 1831. 

Question. Charles Gibbs,—my name is Mr. Hopson. 
I understand from Mr. Merritt you wished to see me. 
He told me so some tén ‘or twelve days since, and the 
* weather being 'so cold, I’ have put off coming till now. 
He informed mie you wished to make some communica- 
tions which you would not make to any other person. 

Ans. Ihave. 

Ques. Gibbs, are you going to tell me the truth, or is 
it to amuse me, and make me write a long story that will 
not amount to any thing ? 

Ans. I shal) tell nothing but the truth; and it is only 
en condition that you will swear not to divulge any thing 
I may say, when I am on my trial, and at no time after, 
if I should get clear. 

My reply was (says Mr. Hopson,) that I should not 
take my oath, but I would give him my word that it should 
be a seeret according to his request. 

Under this promise he stated as fullows:—That he come 
menced piracy in the year 1816, in the schooner Sans 
Souse, belonging to the Island of Margaritta; and that 
since that time he had been it severat other vessels engaged 
in the same business. That many of his comrades. ase 
now living in the United States, but whose names he never 
would mention. That they bad taken from many vessels 
Hirge sums of money, and various articles of inérchandise. 
He had no doubt he bad beer: concerned in tobbing forty 





different vessels; and on reflection could mention many of 


and rebellion, |thenames, He then gave me the names of the following 


vessels : 

Brig Jane, of Liverpool; cargo of dry goods.—Crew 
destroyed, vessel burnt. 

Brig (name. forgotten,) of New York, from the Spa- 
Maine; took money from her. Crew destroyed, vessel 

urnt. 

Brig Belvidere, of Boston, taken in the Gulf ; crew and 
vessel destroyed. 

Two French brigs, in the Gulf of Mexico; money 
taken=—crews’and vesséls destroyed. 

Ship Providence, of Providence; took from her 10,000 
dollars. She was suffered to pass, as examinant could not 
consent to destroy his own townsmen. 

Ship Wilham, of Salem; took from her dry goods and 
money. Crew and vessel destroyed. 

Bark Dido, of Bremen3‘touk from her dty goods.— 
Vessel and’crew destroyed. 

Bark Larkin, of ‘London; took from her a large quan- 
tity.of dry goods. Vessel and crew destroyed. 

Genoese brig, name unknown ; took from her a large 
quantity of plate, some gilt edge paper, and from twenty 
to thirty piano-fortes. 

A French ship, cargo wine; vessel and crew destroyed. 

The William: Dawson, of New York ; boarded her and 
let her pass. F 3 

Ship Earle of Moira, of London; took from her dry 
goods and money. Vessel and crew destroyed. 

Ship Indispensable, of London ; took from her dry-goods 
and money.’ Vessel and crew destroyed. i 

A Dutch ship from Curagoa, bound to Holland. There 
were thirty passengers in her ; some of them were females. 
Took a large quantity of plate, destroyed the vessel, and 
destroyed all‘on board except a young girl, the daughter 


of one*of the-families. | Afterwards told me that she was}, 


poisoned.} Took her to the westend of Cuba, Cape An- 
tonio, where they had a rendezvous, and where they had a 
small fort that mounted four guns. We kept her about 
two months, and she was then killed ; and this citcum- 
stance hurt his feélings more than any act of his life ;: and 
which is the only act he can say he was sorry for. The 
girl was about 17 or 18 years of age; her father, mother, 
and all her relations were on board the vessel. 

There were many other vessels taken and destroyed, 
and among them Antericans. Every thing valuable was 
taken from them, and thievessels’ and crews destroged.' The 
goods were sent to a Spanish house in the Havana, who sold 
them. They had a contract with the house, and received 
half the proceeds. 

While I was in the schooner Margaritta, we took the 
American ship Caroline, and run her on shore at Ca 
Antonio, (Cuba.) The United: States armed vessel, the 
Enterprise, came along shortly after, and before we had: a 
chanee of taking any thing out of her, the crew or some 
of the crew of the Enterprise landed; we had a fight with 
them, some of our men were killed, and I believe some 
of theirs. We were beaten and driven to the mountains, 
where we remained some days. We then separated ; some 
got to Trinidad, south side Cuba, others got to the Hava- 
na. The crew of the Enterprise destroyed our fort, took 
the goods from the Caroline and our two vessels, the Mar- 

ritta and Picciana, which were principally dry goods. 

he cargo of the Caroline was dry goods principally, as 
a from the bills of lading. 
Here is a long statement given of the moneys taken 
and where sécreted.] 

Ques. Gibbs, why where you so cruel as to kill somany 
persons, when you had got ail their money, which was all 
you wanted ? : : 

Aas. The laws are the cause of so many. murders. 

Ques. How can that be? what do you mean? 

Ans. Because a man has to suffer death for piracy ; 
‘and the SS for murder is no more. Then you 
know, ali witnesses are out of the way, and I am sure if 
the punishment ‘was different, there would not be so many 
murders. 

Ques. Have you any objections to tell me the names 
of any ns who have been concerned in piracy, or who 
received the gains of pirates ? 

Ans. There are many in the United States, but E will 
not mention their names. I know that when I was cruis- 
ing, the Governor of the Isle of Pines was concerned 
with pirates, and I wont mention any others. 

Here we separated (says Justice Hopson) and he wished 
me to call and see him again, which I promised. 

4 visited him again onthe 19th March. At that visit 
nothing but conversation took place. 1 asked him many 
questions ; he conversed with great freedom ; repeated to 


me the names of the vessels whieh he first informed me 


had been robbed and destroyed. Ait this'visit § questioned 
hins about the following’ vessels, at thé véquést of Mr, 





Amos Butler, who handed me a list of them, viz :—\, 
Agusta from Antwerp to Mobile? said he had no recoll, 
tion of her. 

Dutch vessels from Europe to Curagoa? To this que 
tion he said that in the year 1822, a Dutch ship and 
were taken off the Bahama: Banks, and two days afte 
they (the pirates) run in under the ‘Moro Castle.—Thyg 
vessel was a privateer schooner, with a big gun amidshit 
which they bad under cover. After they had been in po 
two days, two boats’ crews came in, and said their yess 
had been taken off the Bahama Banks. 

Providence of Providence? Two times; once fir 
Liverpool to New York, and-once from Mobile to Ne 
York; stopped her once, as will be seen by his first a 
count. ; 

British brig Lacover, two years ago from Jamaica to 
John’s? Knew nothing of her. . 

Brig Transit, Ellet, from Trinidad to New York, ty 
years ago? Knew nvthing of her, == 

Candace, from Boston to Sumatra,’ it 389%, rebbed 
19,000 dollars? Knows nothing of her. ' 

Topaz in 1828, from Calcutta, crew murdered? Kn 
nothing of her. 

I then left him, under the promise. that I would ca 
pod oye him again. He set the fullowing Wednesd 
week. 

} again visited him ‘on Wednesday mornitg, 23d: March 
and then teld him: I expected all-he had told me couldn 
be true; and as I had a list-of the various vessels he sai 
had been plundered, and the crews murdered, I Wishe 
‘htm to go'on and’ repeat them -agaih;’ aiid ‘such others 
a recollect.- : Here follows the: account, as. given 
this day. : 

"Brig Williant, of New York, vessel and crew destroyed 
Bark ‘Larkin, of London, do’ * do do 
Brig Belvedere, of Boston; . do |}: do 
Ship Indispensable, of London do 
Ship Earl of Moira, of London do 
Two French'brigs,-on Bahama‘Banks do 
A Genoese brig, ' from Straits do do--+. 

A New York brig, name forgotten do 
A French ship from Kurope do do 
Dutch ship, on: Soutt Cuba; 
Duteh ship Dido, : 

Do _ brig from Europe do. do do 

Providence, of Providence, took out 10,600 dollars, and 
let her pass because the crew were his townsmen. 

Bark ‘Transit, in. year 1824 01:25, cargo molasses,. vessel 
and — destroyed. 

Dutch ship from Curagoa, in 1819, vessel and carg 
destroyed. 

‘Commenced in the year 1816,. in the privateer Maria, 
Captain Belt, of the port of Margaritta, in the Island of 
Santa Martha. Captain Bell was from somewhere up 
North River, at or near Hudson. Took the vessel'from 
the officers, and set them’ on shore at Pensacola. 

The Picciana was sent to Cape Antonio, for them, ifrom 
the Havana; wont tell by whom. ; 

The ship that he mentioned as having been run on sho 
at Cape Antonio, was the Caroline of Charleston, from 
Liverpool—|Gibbs afterwards recollected that this ship 
wasthe Lucius. ] 
ai then withdrew from the prison and left Merritt. with 

im. 

When I saw Merritt afterwards, he informed me that 
Gibbs had given him an account of himself up ‘to the 
time he commenced piracy. 

‘Delivered to Mr. Merritt, March 31st, 1831, at:the re- 
quest of Gibbs. : 

On one occasion: Gibbs. states that he cruised for more 
than three weeks off the capes of the Delaware, in the 
hope of falling in with the Rebecca Sims, a Philadelphia 
sbip, bound for Canton. They knew that she would have 
a large quantity of specie‘on board, but they were disap- 
pointed in their booty. The ship passed: them in the night. 

Sometime in the course of the year 1819, he states that 
he left Havana and came to the United States, bringing 
with him about 30,000 dollars. He passed several weeks 
in this city, and then went to Boston, whence he took pas- 
sage for Liverpool in the ship Emerald. Before hie sailed, 
however, he had squandereda large part of his money by 
dissipation and gambling. He remained: in Liverpool a 
few, months, and then returned to Boston in the ship To- 
paz, Capt. Lewis. His residence in Liverpool at that time 
38 satisfactorily ascertained from another source besides bis 
own’ confession. A female now in this city.was well ac- 
quainted with him there,! where, she says, ‘he: lived like a 
perc with apparently abundant means -of support. 

n speaking of his acquaintance with this female, he says, 
*] fell in with a woman, who I thought was all virtue, 


cargo dry‘ goods: 
do («= do : 


but‘she deceived me; and I am sorry to sey that a heart 
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—_—_ 
nat never felt abashed at, ecenes of carnage and blood, 
, made a child of for atime by her, and I gave way to 
sipation to drown the torment. How often when the 
of liquor have subsided, have I thought of my 
pod and affectionate parents, and of their godlike advice ! 
ut when the little monitor began to move within me, I 
smediately seized the cup to: hide myself from myself, 
nq dtank until the .sense: of. intoxication was renewed. 
y friends advised me to behave myself like a man, and 
pmised mre their assistance,:but the demon still haunted 
me, and I spurned their adyice.” ‘ 
He subsequently returned to Boston, sailed for Havana, 

{again commenced his piratical career. In 186, he 
risited the United States, and hearing of the war 

een Brazil and the Republic of Buenos Ayres, sailed 

n Boston i ‘he. brig -Hitty of Portemouth,, with a de- 
nqidation, is he states, of trying his fortune in defence 

atepublican goverament. Upon his arrival, he made 
elf knows to. Admiral Brown, and communicated bis 
sire to join their navy. The Admiral accompanied him 
the Governor, and a Lieutenant’s commission being 
iven him, he joined a ship of 34 guns, called the Twenty- 
th of May. ‘* Here,” says Gibbs, ‘1 found Lieu- 
nant Dodge, an old aquaintance, and a number of other 
ith-whom I had sailed. When the Governor 

me the commission, he told me they wanted no 
wards in their navy, to which I replied that I thought 

lhe would have no apprehension of my cowardice or skill 
inten he became acquainted with me. He thanked me, 

d said he hoped he should not be deceived ; upon which 

drank to‘his health and to the success of the Republic. 
Hethen presented me with a sword, and told me to wear that 
ls my companion through the doubtful struggle in which 

he Republic was engaged. I told him I never would dis- 
it, so long as I had a nerve in my arm. I remained 
n board the shipin the capacity of 5th lieutenant for 
bout four months, during which time we had a num. 
ler of skirmishes with the enemy. Having succeeded in 
ining the confidence of Admiral Brown, he put me. in 
command of a privateer schooner, mounting two long 
4-pounders and: forty-six men... I sailed. from Buenos 
Ayres, made two good cruises, and returned safely to port. 
Ithen- bought one-half of anew Baltimore schooner, and 
ailed again, but was captured seven days out, and carried 
into Rio Janeiro, where the Brazilians. paid me my 
change. I remained there until peace took place, then 
returned to Buenos Ayres, and thence to New York.” 

After the lapse of about a year, which he passed in 
travelling from place to ES. Gibbs states that the war 
between -France and Algiers attracted his attention. 
Knowing that the French commerce presented a fine op. 
portunity for plunder, be determined to embark for Algiers 
ind offer his services tothe Dey. He accordingly took 
passage. from this .port.in the Sally Ann, belongipg, to 
Bath, landed at Barcelona, crossed. to, port Mahon, and 
mdeavoured. to make his way to Algicrs.. The vigilance 
of the French fleet prevented the accomplishment of his 
purpose, and-he proceeded to Tunis. There finding it 
unsafe to attempt a journey to Algiers across the desert, 
be amused himselt with contemplating the ruins of Car- 
thage, and ,reviving his. recollection. of her war with the 
Romans. He afterwards took passage to Marseilles, and 
thence to Boston. From Boston he sailed to New Orleans, 
and there entered ag one of the crew, of the brig Vineyard. 
—To a question, why he. who bad been accustomed to com- 
mand, should enter as a common sailor on board the Vine- 
yard, he answered that he sought employment to assuage 
the horrors of reflection. 

He solemnly declares that he had no agency. in the 
murder.of the mate, for which he was tried and convicted, 
and is u to understand how he could be found guilty, 
when he only stood by and looked passively on the scene of 
destruction. He readily admits, however, his participation 
in the mutiny, revolt, and | and in the murder of 
Capt. ‘Phornby.. He often acks if he should not be mur- 
dered.in-the streets, if he had his liberty and was recog- 
nized, and frequently exclaims, ‘*Oh, if I had. got into 
Algiers, never should have been: in this:prison to be 


tT -he gives no evidence of a ‘‘ contrite heart” for 
the le crimes of which he confesses himself guilty, 
yet he evidently dwells upon their recollection with great 
anwillingness. If a question is asked him, ‘how were 
the crews generally destroyed ?” he answers. quickly and 
briefly, aod instantly changes. the topic either to the cir- 
cumstances that attended his trial, or toexploits in Buenos 
Ayres, Since his trial, his frame is somewhat enfeebled, 
his face paler, and his eyes more sunken; but the-air of 
his bold, enterprising, and desperate mind still remains. 
In his sare cell be seems mare like an object 
than vengeance; is 


he smiles, exhibits so mild.and gentle .9.covutenance, that 
no one could take him to, be a yillain.,.His conversation 
is concise and pertinent, and his style of illustration quite 
original. 

To correct the impression which some: of our public 
prints have thrown out that Gibbs, like other criminals, is 
disposed to magnify.and exaggerate his erimes, it may be 
well to: state, that.a few:days. since a,chart of the West 
Indies (Jocelyn’s) was handed him, containing the names 
of about ninety vessels which were boarded and plundered 
by pirates from 1817. te 1825, .with a: request he would 
mark those of whose robbery he bad any recollection.— 
The chart was returned with but one mark, and that upon 
the ship Lucius, of Charleston. When questioned atter- 
wards in regard to that vessel, he gave such an account of 
,her, and of her subsequent re-capture by the Enterprise, 
as left no doubt respecting the truth.of his statement. 
Had he been desirous of increasing the black c#talogue, 
here was so fine an opportunity, that he would undoubtedly 
have availed himself of it. He has repeatedly stated that 
he was concerned in the robbery, of more chan.forty vessels, 
and in the destruction of more fhan twenty, with their 
entire crews. Many of those destroyed had passengers on 
board, which makes it probable that-he has been an agent 
in the murder of nearly FOUR HUNDRED HUMAN 
BE1N6s ! ! . : 

Gibbs was married in Buenos Ayres, where he now has 
achild living. ,His wife is dead. By a singular concur- 
rence of circumstances, the woman with whom he became 
acquainted in Liverpool, and who is said: at that time to 
have borne a decent character, is now lodged in the same 
prison with himself. 
eS ———————— 

LUKE DILLON. 
idiot 

The sentence of death, which-was:to-have been carried 
into effect upon this unfortunate man.on Saturday next, 
has been commuted to transportation for.life. An official 
‘notification from the Castle, announcing the fact, was on 
Wednesda’ =orning transmitted to the High Sheriff. 
The notic as immediately. given to Mr. Dillon, who 
appeared to receive it with complete indifference, a matter 
which should excite but Jittle surprise, as he bad been 
known to state, Jong before the slightest hope. of mercy 
could -be entertained by. him, that he thought hanging, 
in comparison. with. perpetual transportation, would be 
the lesser punishment of the two. . The authorized intel- 
ligence of a reprieve was received at Newgate about 
twelve o’clock, and, in a short time afterwards, Mr. Dil- 
lon’s irons were struck off, although it was at the same 
.time stated to him that no distinction could or would be 
made between him and other persons convicted of offences 
against society. Iu a few days-he-is to be removed to 
the hulk, and will, as soon: as possible, be sent out to 
Botany Bay.—Dublin: Morning Registcr.—There can be 
‘no doubt that this. guilty man. owes his escape with life 
entirely to the affecting appeal, which we .are,about to lay 
‘before our readers.--£dit,, Kal, 


MEMORIAL TO THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS 
OF ANGLESEY, LORD LIBUTENANT OF IRELAND, 
&e. &e. : 

The Memorial of Charles Robert Frizell, of Stapolin House, 

County Dublin, Father. of Anne Frizell, Spinster, 
SHEWETH, w 
That Luke Dillon, second son, of the,Jate John Dillon, 
of Mount Dillon, in the county of Roscommon, Esq., is 
now under sentence of death in his Majesty’s Gaol of 

Newgate, convicted at the sitting Commission, of the vio- 

lation, on the 5th day of November Jast, of .the.person of 

the Memorialist’s said daughter, Anne Frizell, aged about 

20 years. ; 

That such sentence has been directed for execution on 
the 7th day of May next. ' 
That your Memorialist is the father of ten children— 

seven daughters and three sona. . , 

That although your Memorialjst fi it imperative upon 
him in the eben toe in mee he w: Seed te 
‘sanction and approve of the prosecution of the unhappy per- 
son now under sentence of death, yet your Memorialist and 
shis said daughter were actuated by no feeling of a vindictive 
nature ; their own. hopour,, their respect, tor, character, the 
fair fame of a large family, and the estimation, of a nu- 
merous circle of connexions and friends, demanded the 





SOTRMUGLEALI TE, = woes. 


}awtully painful ordeal of a criminal prosecution. The 


verdict of a jury has now redeemed and vindicated your 
Memorialist’s said daughter from the stain attempted to 
be cast upon her, of assenting to her own- dishonour. 
Though in the deepest anguish of mind at the misfortune, 
or rather irrepurable calamity, of which she was the vic- 
tim, the consciousness of her innocence, confirmed as it 
has been by the result which has occurred, is some conso- 
lation. But your Memorialist, with the sanction and con- 

currence of his unhappy daughter, and of his entire family 

and connexions, begs leave to approach your Excellency, 

and to declare that the extreme penalty of death, awarded 

as the fate of the unfortunate young_man, will be to them, 

if carried into effect, a fright(ul aggravation of misfortune 

and of grief. Yes, your Excellency, a deep and lasting 

wound will be inflicted on their hearts, and the unhappy 

girl, for whose honour the proceeding was rendered neces- 

sary, may sink beneath the shock of having (although in- 

nocently, and coupled with ber own disastrous situation) 

been the cause, though not in a culpable sense, of the loss 

of life to a human. being. It is needless for Memorialist to.. 
suggest to your Excellency, whose sensibilities are known 

to be of the most exquisite nature, that the idea of the dis- 

graceful end consequent upon a public execution, of a 

youth to whom your Memorialist's unhappy daughter had 

been attached, (until that attachment was cancelled by the 
unfortunate transaction) must be the source of unceasing 
affliction to her, in whose mind the shedding, of human 
blood appears shocking and appalling. 

To your Excellency, through her father, she appeals in 

his behalf, for the exercise of that -pretogative with which 

you are invested—-for mercy. The,tears,of, anguish which 
roll down her cheek-—the heave of agony which throbs her 
breast will be somewhat relieved, if, through her instru- 
mentality, or through that of your Memorialist, the fearful 

doom of Death can be averted, and a’ chance remain for 
the youth—a member of a house of respectable name, to 
redeem the crimes and errors of his younger, days by re- 
flection and moral cylwure,in.a distant clime. 

Your Memorialist deems it but an act of justice to state 
that the unhappy object of this. memorial appebrs to have 
voluntarily surrendered himself into the hands of justice 
to take his trial for the crime with, which he stood charged, 
thereby evincing a strange delusion of mind, and, as your 
Memorialist conceives, a weakness of understanding ; and 
your Memorialist has heard, and conscientiously believes, 
that the recommendation td mercy, with which the jury 
accompanied their verdict, was made: by them under the 
solemn conviction that its effect would be to reduce the sen- 
tence of the offender to transportation for life.‘ 

Your Memorialist, therefore, penetrated with the feelings 
he has essayed to describe, and under the conviction of the 
intention of the jury, humbly. but-earnestly implores your 
eee, with the sanction and.concurrence of bis un- 
happy child, to take the cireumstances of this. truly afftict- 
ing case into your Excellency’s humane consideration, and 
if not in mercy to the unhappy young man and his rela- 
tives, in mercy and .in pity, to the. feelings of Psa Me- 
morialist, his said daughter, her family and friends, to 
graciously remit the extreme penalty of death to trans- 
portation. By so doing, the mind of your Memorialist’s 
child may be, in some measure, calmed, and the calamity 
which has befallen her, ia some degree, alleviated—other- 
wise she will,.in. 9l). probability, sink under the affliction. 
Her tender mind.can. scarcely. sustain. the shock which the 
disgraceful death of the offender, on a public scaffold, muat 
naturally produce; and although, if your Excellency listen 
not to your Memorialist, the. stern and rigid decree of 
public justice may be carried into effect, the result will be, 
that the innocent will be made, to a certain extent, a suf- 
ferer with the guilty. 

And your Memorialist will ever pray. 
CuaRLEs ROBERT FRIZELL, 
Stapolin House. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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POETRY. 





STANZAS, 
—<—>— 


When I wasa happy child, F loved mournful musie and 
sad histories; and 1 remember often to have left my joyous 
pastimes for the greater pea of weeping over a tale of 
Woe, or atragic ballad. ut now I avoid all! fictitious sor- 
row—every thing that can tend to weaken my mind, and to 
prevent my enduring a calamitous fate with resignation. 

Gertrude: a Tale of the Sixteenth Century. 


In early youth, while yet untried, 
O’er miseries‘ unreal, 
How sweet, as down the stream we glide 
Of circumstance ideal; 
How sweet to weep fictitious woes, 
And for the rose, the cypress choose, 
For myrtle branch, the willow! 


Then, then seductive, and how fair 
The guise that sorrow wears ; 
What transport find we in despair, 
What rapture in our tears! 
While darker and more dark as grows 
The tempest of conflicting woes, 
More thrilling our delight! 





But, ah! ere long, as onward speed 
The swittly-following years, 
Mourners we learn to be indeed, 
And bitter are our tears!— 
And now, to morbid ills a prey, 
Day sweeps no longer after day, 
Veiled in mysterious woe ! 


The living and severely true 
Have roused us from our trance; 
We've ta’en of folly an adieu, 
Bade farewell to romance ; 
And now, as swell the billows high, 
O’erwhelming in reality 
Our every dream of joy! 


Wearied, we turn away from grief, 
And fain would banish tears; 
And on as steals our passage brief, 
Swift to the vale of years; 
So dark the tide of sorrows grows, 
That wretchedness, supreme, to lose, 
Falsehood her part must play !— 


Trust not that eye of starry light; 
It wars with gathering tears ! 
Heed not that laugh in woe’s despite, 
A hollow sound it bears, 
Unlike the healthful, and the real; 
And she, fairas young Love's ideal, 
Is grief’s uneeasing prey } 


Nor deem insensible, and eold, 
Who bear not outward show 
of feelings words have never told; 
Nor, tears denied to flow, 
Believe to sympathy as dead:— 
Their source is dried, and in their stead 
Breathes deep, the sigh profound ! 


No! ’tis in youth, alone, we seek 
Excitement for our tears; 

Soon as from that fond dream awake, 
Roused by consuming cares;— 

Eager to fly from thought away, 

We respite seek in revelry, 


Tis as the breeze in health that braced, 
And was exulting wooed, 
Soon as the mountain nymph displaced, 
Hygeia, fair, and good !— 
In matin freshness, as before, 
The perfumed gale we seek no more, 
Now leagued with hovering death! 


For, ah! the heart its frailty knows, 
And shrinks from all would tend 
To rob it of acquired repose; 
Its discipline unbend, 
The fruit of long and suffering years ; 
Of agony that mocks at tears;— 
The triumph of despair !— 


Wake, sorrowing one! to mirth the lay, 
The revelry prolong; 
Enough the happy, and the gay, 
Lament o’er tale, or song ;— 
Misery weeps not :—for her prepare 
The rose to braid her raven hair ; 
The smile that Folly owns! 


Strange, and profound the mystery 
. That Joy should doat on Grief! 
And, flying from felicity, 
In sadness seek relief; 
Whenehange, alas! dark, dark change, shall soon 
Strip our bright Eden of its bloom, 
And give to lasting woe! 
Liverpoot. G 





We copy the following from the Singapore Chronicle, 
of November 4, 1830: 

‘In our last number, we announced the death of 
Mr. John Dalton. As his writings, and the vicissi- 
tudes he encountered of late, especially in Borneo, 
made him rather an interesting character, we make 
no apology for inserting the following lines, which Mr. 
Dalton sent to us a short time previous to his last illness. 
From the strain in which they were written, so expressive 
of Mr. Dalton’s own feelings and disposition, we suspect 
they are of his own production, although in the note 
which he prefixed, he states they were written by Dr. 
Leyden. 


Malayan woods and valleys ring, 
With voices strange, and sad to hear, 
And dark embodied spirits sing, 

The dirge of the departed year. 


Lo, aow methinks in tones sublime, 
As viewless o’er our heads they bend, 
They whisper thus we steal your time, 
Weak Mortals, till your days shall end. 


Then wake the dance and wake the song, 
Resound the festive mirth and glee; 
Alas, the days have passed along, 

The days we never more shall see. 

But let me brush the nightly dews, 
Beneath the shell-departed shore, 

And n:id the sea-weed sit to muse 

On days, that shall return no more. 
Ah! mirth and glee forgive the bard, 
If sprightly strains alone are dear; 
The notes are sad, for he hath heard 
The footsteps of the parting year. 
Midst friends of youth beloved in vain, 
Oft have I hailed the jocund day, 

If pleasure brought a thought of pain, 
} charmed it with a passing lay. 


Friends of my youth for ever dear, 
Where are you from this bosom fled ? 

A lonely man I linger here, 

Like one who has been long time dead, 
Foredoom’d to seek an early tomb, 

Far where the pallid grave-flowers blow, 
Thasten on my destined doom, 





Vorgetfulness in mirth! 


And strongly mock at joy or wee. 





POLISH WAR SONG. 
ee re 
‘‘A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty, is worth a whole 
eternity of bondage.” Addison's Cato, 
Up! up to the battle! mount steed and away ! 
Go front ye the Muscovite’s, hostile array; 
Shout! shout for Sarmatia! th’ invader repel, 
Be our ’s loud thunder his funeral knell ! 


Ir ber his deeds! 

They shall hallow the death of each warrior who bleeds! 
On the shrine of our country inseribed be his name, 

In the chart of Sarmatia bequeath him to fame. 





K : 





ko rememb 





Let our hearts beat united—accursed be the slave 

Who would blight in its sunshine the cause of the brave! 
Let our hearts beat united, our motto shall be 
Death—death to the Despot! and life to the Free! 


Our long years of grief we'll forget in a breath, 

If our country must fall, let her yield but in death! 

Let us prove to the world, we were born not for slaves— 
If tyranny conquer—it shall be o’er our graves. 








Just Published, price Three Shillings, 


HOMONYMES FRANCAIS; or the FRENCH 
HOMONYMOUS WORDS, ARRANGED IN EENTENCES, by 
which the process of committing them to Memory is ma- 
terially facilicated. ON AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL PLAN, 
By DOMINIQUE ALBERT, LL.D. and EGERTON SMITH 

“*Dans toute education, soit physique soit morale, celuj 
qui nous apprend a atteindre un but nécessaire par Ia voie la 
pius courte et la plus agréable, mérite bien de ’humanité."~ 
Montesquieu. 

**In education, as in meehanics, he whe instructs us how 
to accomplish a necessary task, by the most ready and agree. 
able means, deserves well of the community.” 

London: Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave 
Maria-lane; and sold at the Mercury-office, Lord-street; 
G. and J. Robinson; Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Castle. 
Street} Grape], Church-street; and Willan and Wood, Boid- 
street § Liverpool. . 





NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing Bass 1m 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND ayp SON, 


Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect- 
ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 


** A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 64.. 7s. 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 


This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or'exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Childrens 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


which possesses properties of surprising ene) gy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating properties it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Col¢ 
Winds or damp at phere; ges Inflammation; heais 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
ain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
raveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and iu- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and: Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 


The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Buld- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr..Gore, Printer, Castle: 





}street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 


row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil. 





liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 


‘line Venders througheut Europe. 
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MEN AND MANNERS. 




























vorth a whole [ORIGINAL.] 
ddison’s Cato, — 

: THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 

—_ 
1, By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,” &c. &c.) 
ell! Se 
(Continued from our last.) 

Who bleeds; MR. WARNER’S STORY CONTINUED. 
s name, “Treached my place of destination early in the 
sha morning of the next day but one; and quitting the 
‘lave mil at the postoffice, hastened to the Star and 
: the brave! Miigarter Tavern, in Paradise-street, (at that time kept 
Free! bya Mrs. Murphy.) I fixed upon this house, not 
" oly for its contiguity to the docks, but because I 


had resided there during my former visit to Liver- 
pol. My first occupation, after refreshing myself 
with a few hours’ sleep, was to write a letter to 


cath! 
oF slaves— 
3. 


SSS Bjane; in it I inclosed for her use one-fourth of my 
sy worldly wealth, and at the same time made the best 
ie FRENCH @M excuses I possibly could for the step I had taken ; 
cae byM@Jtold her that if fortune proved favourable to my 
» Phan, ™@i ndertaking, she should never want a friend; but 
IN SMITH fas to marriage, although I sincerely loved her, it 
= boy. must not be thought of, for I could not, consistently 





with my feelings as a gentleman, enter into an en- 
ggement of that nature with a person whose birth 
and station were, in the prejudiced eyes of the 
world, so much inferior to what I once might have 












uManité.” 


icts us how 
‘and agree. 


id Co. Ave 
me ar expected,—and I begged she would address me at 
‘ood, Boid- fm the postoffice, that I might have the satisfaction of 


knowing the money had been received by her.— 
After all, my letter was a very lame, unsatisfactory 
composition, and although the fruit of repeated 
trials, I was dreadfully ashamed of it. 

“In the course of a post or two I received a re- 
ply, written certainly more in sorrow than in anger; 
the money, Jane said, she would have returned to 


es, 


sed on the 
i BASE IMIe 
8, instead 


5, respect. 
g, not . the despicable giver, had it not been for one con- 
Address, ™ sideration, a consideration of which I must be well 
= aware, and she concluded her letter by stating, that 
éd..' 7s,,/m ‘if the feelings of a gentleman precluded me from 
withow @ making her my wife, the same feelings ought also to 
and pre have prevented me from making a mistress of her.’ 
¥ Hee! I felt the reproof keenly—my conscience told me 
lair that fm that I was acting a part unworthy of myself. Pride 
‘lds: jg and that unerring monitor had a severe struggle, but 
SKERS, @ the former, in the end, proved victorious, and I deter- 
| Winds Mined to abide by the engagement I had entered 
into with my friend, the commander of the Prince 

Ernest. 

~ “ At the end of three weeks, (during which time 
Iamused myself by viewing every thing worthy of 
pttar notice in Liverpool and its neighbourhood,) Capt. 
heals | Drover arrived ; and so earnestly did the house, to 
pom which the vessel belonged, exert itself in her outfit, 
chad that ere six weeks more had expired she was in the 
tothe § liver, completely ready for sea, with the exception 
ae, of the crew; and upon the day fixed for sailing we 
ndiu- | marched fifty fine fellows from a public-house, called 
ate the Noah’s Ark, on the Old Dock side, where they 
ty o¢ | had for some time been cooped up, like poultry in a 
— pen, feeding upon the best, and enjoying themselves 
’ ff with girls, grog, and fiddlers; we marched them, I 
say, with drum and fife, to the Old Dock slip, 
am where, amid the huzzas of multitudes of the lower 
ste: orders, they were embarked in large two masted 
Per. boats, to join the vessel; upon reaching her, the 
Wil: [| anchor was weighed, the riggers quitted the ship in 
the boats that brought the crew on board, the Prince 











Ernest was quickly round the Rock, and, when the 
pilot left her, a fine and favourable breeze filled the 
bellying canvas, and bore us through the yielding 
waters at the rate of ten knots an hour.’’ m 

Here Mr. Warner ceased speaking; and, as we 
were both rather fatigued with our day’s journey, 
we supped early and retired to rest. 

The following day, after dinner, I had just filled 
a glass of spirits, and primed a cigar, preparatory 
to the continuation of my host’s story, when we 
were surprised by the unusual cireumstance of a 
knock at the door; upon opening it, who should be 
there but our old acquaintance, Mr. Kneale, the 
miller, and his lovely daughter. After the regular 
compliments had passed between us, the miller thus 
spoke :— 

“Ever since your visit to the mill my daughter 
has been continually speaking about the ‘ hermits 
of the glen, and nothing would satisfy her but re- 
turning your call, ‘ For,’ said she, ‘Mr. Warner is 
becoming sociable, and we ought not to neglect 
him ;’? though I think curiosity, if she’ll tell the 
truth, is at the bottom of it: she wants to see how 
you men manage to exist, independent of the petti- 
coated part of the creation: Is’t not so, Rosy?” 
turning to his daughter and chucking her playfully 
under the chin at the same time. 

Rosa blushed and began to stammer a reply, which 
Mr. Warner interrupted by saying, “ That whatever 
might be the motive, he was very glad to see her at 
the cottage, and he was sure I was equally so, for I 
had only just before been lamenting the want of fe- 
male society.”? The old man then overhauling his 
cupboard, to my surprise produced a bottle of Sweet 
Mountain, and, with much persuasion, induced Miss 
Kneale to take a glass, whilst her father joined us 
over a tumbler of old Jamaica. 

Soon afterwards I attended Rosa into the garden, 
with which she was much pleased; and thie little 
romantic sunmmer-louse particularly attracted her 
notice; there, seeing Mr. Warner’s manuscript upon 
the table, which had been accidentally left there by 
myself, she seized the volume, and on opening it, 
exclaimed, “ What have we here? poetry I protest, 
—well, this is delightful ; she then, with consider- 
able pathos, read aloud the following little 

BALLAD. 

Loud howls the wind, the storm is rife, 

Dread lightning streaks yon angfy sky, 
But, midst the elemental strife, 

Can I know fear whilst thou art by? 
No! had I power its rage to fly, 

And far away in safety rest, 
Rather with thee would Mary die, 

Than without thee exist unblest. 


Lull’d for a moment is the roar, 

A shriek of woe bursts on mine ear ;— 
’Tis o’er, that dying shriek is o’er,— 

But ah! my cheeks are blanch’d with fear; 
Press, press me to thy bosom, dear ! 

And calm the terrors of my heart, 
If death, in dreadful form, be near, 

Witlin thine arms Pl meet his dart. 


That was a loud, a horrid crash, 

And deadly was the lightning’s gleam; 
Above our heads the waters dash, 

And rush through ev’ry op’ning seam ; 
The vessel sinks! Beneath the stream 

Engulph’d she lies! Almighty Power! 


¥ woke, and found ’twas but the dreans 
Of midnight’s dark and solemn bour. 


After which Rosa deposited the book in her reti- 
cule, declaring she would not part with it until she 
had perused its contents. Miss Kneale then re- 
marked that the little hut was a delightful spot to 
take tea in upon a warm summer evening ; Lagreed 
with her in opinion, and the tea equipage was 
brought thither, Miss Kneale, of course, officiating 
as mistress of the ceremonies; but before the cheer- 
ing meal was concluded, a sudden alteration took 
place in the weather, the wind sighed mournfully 
through the trees, thick black clouds rolled over our 
heads, and a distant clap of thunder or two, accom- 
panied by some heavy drops of rain, gave warning 
that it was high time to seek the shelter of a more 
substantial roof than that of the little summer- 
house; and scarcely had we made good our retreat 
into the cottage, ere one of the most tremendous 
thunder-storms I ever witnessed commenced its 
dreadful ravages ; the rain fell in torrents, the light- 
ning was awfully grand, and the thunder rolled as 
though the whole artillery of heaven was at once 
bursting over us. For several hours the storm con- 
tinued with unabated violence, and Mr. Warner de- 
clared that the rain was equal to any that he had 
ever seen fall in tropical climates. Towards nine 
o’clock the thunder died away; but the rain still 
fell with unmitigated fury; to stir out was impossi- 
ble; our visiters were obliged to remain, but how to 
accommodate them for the night was a matier of no 
small difficulty; at length it was arranged that I 
should resign my bed to Miss Kneale, and that the 
miller should occupy Mr. Warner’s, whilst we our- 
selves would be contented with chairs by the fire- 
side. This affair being satisfactorily concluded, the 
social and enlivening cup was not spared, and al- 
though my old friend did not “get fow’ and unco 
happy,” the miller and I began to feel the effects of 
the good cheer; indeed the miller was pretty far 
gone, and in spite of his daughter’s opposition, he 
persisted in favouring us with the following 
SEA SONG, 
O! how pleasant to the ear is the howling wind at night, 
’Tis nature’s grandest melody—it gives my heart delight; 
Wildly rushing through the old elms, they bend beneath the 
las 
eaietinns before my mental eye the memory of the pasts 
It reminds me of the time, when the rugged coast of Spain, 
“The Wanderer” was nearing, amid thunder, hail, and rain : 
When the beacons on the eliffs from our sight were ali 
obscur’d— 
It reminds me of the misery our gallant erew endur’d. 
Three nights upon the ocean, by raging billows borne, 
Our masts reduced to splinters, and our sails to ribbons torn : 
Three dreadful days and nights, a mere wreck we helpless lay, 
At the mercy of the elements, in Biseay’s stormy bay, 
On the morning of the fourth, we were all prepared to die, 
In Heaven alone we trusted, and the help of Heaven was 
igh; ; 
The ro was settling fast, all hopes of life were flown, 
When a sail appeared in sight, and our hopes reviving shone. 


Soon a boat was hoisted out, at the hazard of their lives, 


| They sav’d us from a watery grave, to cheer our babes and 


wives; 
For searce had we left the Wanderer, that barque soe ternpest 
tost, 
Ere she vanished from our view, in the ocean’s bosom lost, 
Whilst upon my pillow resting, I listen to the wind, 
The horrors of that direful storm it ever brings to mind, 
And I think ’tis most delightful to hear the tempest’s roar, 
Safely moor’d from all its fury, in my quiet birth ashore 


“ There,” said he, upon making an end, “ is some- 
thing to suit the time; a stormy song fora stormy 
night, my boys! Well, Pll just take a drop more, 








by way of night-cap, and then to bed, to bed, like a 
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sober steady fellow.”—Agreeable to this resolution 
he shortly afterwards retired to rest; but for a long 
time we heard him singing the Seotch song of 
** Merry may the maid be 
That marries wi’ the miller, 
For foul day or fair day 
He’s aye bringing siller; —~ 
He's aye a penny in his pouch, 
For dinner an’ for supper, 
An’ if he please, a lump of cheese, 
An’ gude fat yellow butter.” 


Miss Kneale immediately followed her jolly fa- 
ther’s example, leaving Mr. Warner and mysel 
stretched at full length, before a good fire; but as 
we both had many a time been worse lodged, we did 
not consider the loss of our beds, for one night, a 
matter of the slightest consequence. 

A glorious morning succeeded the tremendous vi- 
sitation of the evening before, and the fair face of 
nature, so lately deformed by storm and tempest, 
was now calm and serene; the angry element, how- 
ever, did not leave us without a remembrance of its 
fury, for; on going into the garden, I found the old 
horse chesnut split into two pieces, and our little 
summer-house wholly burnt to the ground. At the 
conclusion of the morning’s meal, our guests, after 
giving us a pressing invitation to the mill, departed, 
to all appearance, highly gratified by their visit to 
the hermits of the glen. 

In the afternoon [ reminded Mr. Warner that it 
was high time to make up for the interruption of 
the day before ; the old man hesitated not to comply 
with my request, and in the following manner ‘was 

THE STORY OF MR. WARNER CONTINUED. 

“ Previous to our sailing, Capt. Drover introduced 
me to his officers as “a gentleman who had seen 
better days,” in consequence of which, I was treated 
by the whole of them with much respect. The sur. 


geon, in particular, behaved to me with the greatest 
kindness ; by him [ was taught backgamnion, and 
by the commander the rudiments of navigation, so 
that my time was fully employed, and never bung 
heavy upon my hands; our passage, upon the whole, 


was a very favourabte one, and we arrived upon the 
Coast without experiencing any accident worthy of 
notice. 

*T shall not shock your ears by a recital’ of the 
enormities in which it was my misfortune to be en- 
gaged ; it is enough to say they were sufficient to dis- 
gust any one in whose bosom the common feelings 
of humanity were not completely deadened. It is 
eertainly true that the principal part of the slaves 
we received on board, were prisoners taken in hattle 
with the neighbouring nations, but it is equally true 
that these wars were fomented by the white resi- 
dents and agents, for the express purpose of filling 
our vessels upon the cheapest terms. | Prisoners, al- 
though the chief part did not form the whole of the 
cargo, for so great was the depravity this infernal 
traffic occasioned, that the nearest and dearest ties 
of relationship were forgotten; brothers brought 
their sisters, husbands their wives, and parents their 
offspring, to our vessel, all alike regardless of the 
eries and ear-piercing lamentations of their unhappy 
victims. Justly and truly did an amiable man, who 
well knew the trade, describe it as 

*One that scattered devastation, 
And blasted social joy.’ 

“ Having taken our full quantity of those wretched 
beings on board, we weighed anchor from the river 
Gambia, and proceeded for Jamaica, at which | 
island Capt. Drover generally sold. | 





“Upon the middle passage a mania for suicide ' foremast and bowsprit, together with four unfortu- 


broke forth among our slaves, and it particularly 


affected the women: when brought upon deck oc- | yard. This loss, however, was nothing compared 
casionally for fresh air, several threw themselves with what was to follow; for asea, far more terrible 
into the water, in spite of our utmost precaution, than any that had hitherto assailed us, burst with 
and were instantly devoured by the sharks that at-. resistless fury on the quarter 


tended upon oir ship, These miserable creatures 


fancied that death would restore them to their be- and the two chief officers, who were then consult- 
loved Africa, and to the friends and relatives from ing upon what was: best to be done for the safety of 
whom they had been so unmercifally separated. the vessel. .The same sea filled the waist, and 
Capt. Drover, however, took a certain, but, at the swept away our boats and every species of move- 


same time, a horrid method of putting a timely stop 
to this delusion ; a male slave having died, he or- 
dered his legs to be tied together, and a rope to be 
slung under his arms, then bringing a certain quan- 
tity of male and female slaves upon deck, he com- 
pelled them to look over the side, whilst the body 
was plunged into the water; it had searcely been 
immersed a moment,:when a monstrous shark, at 
least sixteen feet long, gorged the legs and thighs of 
the corpse, and bit them close off at the groin. The 
bleeding and mutilated trunk was then immediately 
drawn from the water and exposed to the view of 
the horror-struck negroes ; the appaling shrieks that 
issued from them, never, never can I forget ; but the 
spectacle had its effect, our end was answered, and 
there were no more attempts at suicide, during our 
e to the island of Jamaica. 

“ Having brought a prime lot of slaves to market, 
our captain was not long in disposing of them; we 
then received on board a cargo of colonial produce, 
and sailed in company with two other armed ships, 
all bound for Liverpool,.at which port.we safely ar- 
rived, aftera boisterous passage of eight weeks’ dura- 
tion. 

“TI had not been many days in Liverpool before I 
wrote to the metropolis, for I was anxious to hear 
somewhat r ting Jane: the person to whom I 
applied for intelligence informed me, that. grief, oc. 
casioned either-by my. departure, or the thoughts of 
her own unhappy situation, had prevented the fruit 
of our intimacy from seeing the light, and that she, 
for a long time, remained in a very precarious state, 
but was then much improved in health, and still re- 
sided with her father; whose kindness and affection 
were not in the least diminished in consequence: of 
her misfortune. Upon receiving this intelligence, I 
did not conceive it necessary to inform Jane of my 
arrival in England, because I thought that: time, if 
she should fail to be reminded of me, would soon 
efface my remembrance from her heart, and so it 
proved, for in the eourse of a year or so afterwards 
L beard that Jane was married and comfortably set- 
tled in life ; a circumstance that not only gratified 
me at the moment, but wholly relieved my mind and 
conscience from many sensations of rather an un- 
pleasant nature. 

“ With my good ‘friend Drover I continued to sail 
to the Coast in the same capacity, until the British 
parliament, actuated by a sense of justice and hu- 
manity, declared that ‘the slave trade should cease 
to exist,’ at least so far as Great Britain was impli- 
cated in it; and the last voyage we were allowed to 
make, was, in one respect, very unfortunate: the Coast, 
at that time, was sickly, and our surgeon, whose 
health for a long period had been but delicate, fell 
a victim to the climate, a few days after our arrival, 
and in a brief space the third mate, a fine heart 
young fellow, and several seamen, followed: him to 
the grave. ‘In Africa’ there was no surgeon to be 
obtained ; but as I had, from the commencement of 
my career in the Prince Ernest, been in the habit of 
assisting our doctor, and had gained some knowledge 
of negro complaints, Capt. Drover requested me to 
fill the vacant situation until we should arrive in the 
West Indies,—a request under such circumstances 
being equivalent to a command, I, of course, agreed. 
We were not long in obtaining our licensed compli- 
ment of negroes, and, with the first fair wind, after- 
wards, the old Prince Ernest, for the last time, quitted 
the coast of Africa with acargoof human beings. We 
had not been more than two or three days at sea, be- 
fore we encountered a most tremendous hurricane, 
which split many of. our sails, and carried away the 


nate fellows, who were at that moment on the fore- 


ak, and “at one 
moment washed overboard our:unfortanate captain 


able lumber: there was 
| water, but the fury of the mountainous billows made 
,it utterly impossible for the sufferers to catch hold 
lof any floating article—und they all perished '_ 
perished, almost beneath our eyes :-all human help 
was vain ; no earthly power could save them. I, too 
was upon the quarter-deck when this dreadful ao. 
cident oecurred, but { had lashed myself to the 
mizen-mast, and by that’ means escaped a Watery 
grave, although I was almostdrowned by the mght 


plenty of wreck jp the 


In this emergency I untied myself as quickly ag 
possible, and there being no one else on board {i 
for the station, I assumed the command, for which 
poor Drover’s instructions, during several years, had 
partly qualified me. Witt the assistance of some of 
the negroes we cleared the'vessel' of water, and unde 
these trying circumstances it was a great consolation 
to us, upon sounding the pumps,.to find that the 
gallant old ship iF abs tight, and stanch, and 
the wrathful element, as. if satisfied with the mis. 
chief it had done, gradually abated its fury, so that 
we were enabled to rig a jury foremast and bow: 
sprit; the storm at length sank-into a brisk gale, 
which, notwithstanding our distressed condition, 
rapidly bore.us towards our destined port. With 
the help of Providence I happily conducted the 
vessel to Jamaica, and I‘continued in command of 
her until our arrival at Liverpool. 

“The slave trade being now atan end, our owners 
turned their:attention towards the natural produc. 
tions of the unfortunate.country that we had so 
long devastated ; the Prince Ernest was fitted out 
for a trading vovage, and I aceepted the situation of 
supercargo, with this understanding, that upon our 
arrival*in Africa, ] was'to ‘load and despatch the 
ship: as quickly:as- possible, and’ to remain: in the 
country.so long as [ found it agreeable to. myself, 
for the purpose of purchasing cargoes for the vessels 
that were to be despatched after us in regular suc. 
cession. Under these circumstances I continued a 
resident of Africa until the year 1815, when, begin. 
ning to-feel an anxious. wish: to revisit my native 
country, and knowing that: 1 had..made more than 
sufficient to support me handsomely until the. ap. 
proach of the grim destroyer, Death, I wrote to Li. 
verpool and requested that a‘ successor might be 
sent out; my wish was immediately complied with, 
and early in the year 1816, having settled my affairs 
with the new. agent,: I :embarked in 9 vessel :bound 
for the port.of London;:. after a. favourable ey 
1 quitted the vessel in the Downs, and. proceeded. by 
land to the metropolis. 

(To be continued.) 








THE BOUQUET. 


“1 have here only made a of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics themi” - 








EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY.—No. III. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 


Re 

We have now before us,.under the abave title, the third 
volume of a series of works which promises.to be one. of 
the most popular of the various ‘* Libraries” now in course 
of publication. The beauty of the wood.cuts, and the 
typographical perfection of these books, added to their 
comparative cheapness, must give them 3 first-rate chanr 

of success with a numerous elass of putchasers. ‘The pr 

sent number of the series is not less luckily conceived-th. . 
delightfully compiled. Egypt, whether we regard it under 
its ancient or its modern aspect, is truly aland of wonders 
—more 80, indeed, on many accounts, than any other. epot 
on the face of the earth; :nor.is there:any other spot.where 
so vast a profusion ef gigantic apd mysterious monuments 
remain to corroborate the testimony. of ancient, writers, 
with reference to a people whose antiquities, entitle ghem 
to rank with the earliest of whom we. have apy record: 
The mummies, the pyramids, the Nile, and the Pharaoh's 
of Egypt, are familiar terms with many who may hardly 





have heard of Cadmus, Cecrops, and Danaus; nor, it may 
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, of the statue of Memnon, or the hundred brazen gates 
f Thebes. The intelligence which ancient and modern 
ravellers have amassed in reference to this wonderful 












naty readers; to such persons, therefore, as wish to obtain 


those to which this volume is devoted, its pages will 
ford succinct but satisfactory information. The follow. 
ng is an extract from the work :— 
OPENING OF THE NILE. 

The festival of czening the Calige, or cutting the bank 
f the Nile, is stil] annually observed at Cairo, and is one 
the few ancient customs which continue to identify the 
inhabitants of the modern capital with their remot-st ap- 
eestors. The year in which Mr. Carne visited Eyypt the 
16th of August was the day appointed for this solemnity, 
the inandatton having: reached ‘nearly its greatest heiyht. 
Accompanied. by some friends, he repaired, about eight in 
the evening, tothe place, which was a few miles distant 
from the city, amidet the roaring of cannon, illuminations. 
and fire-works. The'shores of the Nile a long way down 
from: Boulek, were-covered with groups of people, some 
sented beneath the. large spreading sycamores, smoking, 
others gathered around parties of Arabs, who were dancing 
vith infinite gaiety and pleasure, and uttering lond ex- 
damations of joy, affording an amusing contrast to the 
ssionless demeanour and tranquil features of their Mos- 
= oppressors, Perpetually moving over the scene, which 
was illuminated by the. most brilliant. moonlight, were 
sen Albanian soldiers in their national costume, Nubians 
from the burning clime of farther Egypt, with Mamluuks, 
Arabs, and Turks. 

At last day broke, and soon after the report of a cannon 
announced that the evento ardently wished for was at 
hand. In a short time the kiaya Bey, the chief minister 

of the Pasha, arrived with his guard, and took his seat on 

the summit of the opposite bank. A number of Arabs 
now began to dig down the dike which confined the Nile, 
the bosom of which was covered with a number of plea. 
sure-boats full of people, waiting to sail along the canal 
through: the city. » Before the mound was completely de- 
molished, the increasing dampness. and. shaking of. the 
earth induced the workmen to leave off. Several of them 
then plunged into the stream, and, exerting all their 
strength to push down the remaining part, sm ings 
were soon.made, and. the river..broke through with irre- 
sistible violence ; for some time it was like the rushing of 
a cataract. 

According to custom, the kiaya Bey distributed a 
sum of money,—throwing it into the bed.of the-canal be- 
low, where a great many men and boys scrambled for it. 
It was an amusing scene, as the water gathered fast round 
them, to see them struggling and groping amidst the 
waves for the coin; but the violence of the torrent soon 
bore them away. There were some, indeed, who had lin- 
gered to the last, and now sought to save themselves by 
swimming,—still buffeting the waves, and grasping at the 
money showered down, and diving after it as it disappeared. 
Unfortunately, this sport costs a few lives every year, and 
the author informs us there was one young man drowned 
on the present occasion. 
The different vessels, long ere: the fall had: subsided, 

rushed into the canal, and entered the city, their decks 
crowded: with ali ranks, uttering loud exclamations of joy. 
The overflowing of the Nile is the richest blessing’ of 
Heaven to the Egyptians; and, as.it finds its way gradually 
into various-parts of Cairo, the inhabitants flock to drink 
of it, co wast in it, and ¢o rejoice in its progress. The 
vast squhre catled the Briket, which a few hours before 
had-presentéd the‘appearance of a dusty neglected field, 
‘war-now tarned inte-a beautiful scene, being covered with 
an expanse of water out of the bosom of which arose the 
finest sycamore trees... Fhe sounds of joy and:festivity, of 
musie-and songs, were now heard all over the city, with 
cries of ** Allah, Allah !” and thanks to the Divine bounty 
 for.s0 inestimable a benefaction. 
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~-°“MONUMENT TO COPERNICUS. 
(From the Foretgn Quarterly Review.) 
—__— 
On the 14h of May last-2 superb colossal bronge-statue, 





the raised platform of the monument, addressed the as- 
sembled multitude with singular eloquence and- power ; 
‘and his words, falling from the lips of a man of more than 
‘eighty, moved whole masses of the listeners, now to en- 


thusiastic plaudits, and anon to tears. He said that three 


pantry is scattered through a multitude of expensive and ‘ 
luminous works: these are placed, ‘as well by their ab- | centuries had passed since Copernicus had been gathered 
ruseness as their expense, beyond the reach of most ordi- to the bosom of that earth whose motion round the central 
1 sun he had revealed. That the forgetfulness of the great 
| services of the great was usually succeeded by the out- 
's of grateful remembrance, and that posterity often 
forth to immortal memory the names which had 
been resting in temporary oblivion. 
the fate of Copernicus, and he honoured with deserved 
plaudits Staszyc,‘who had defrayed half the expenses of 
He mentioned Thorwaldsen, who had mo- 
delled it. ** Now,” said he, ** after ten years linger- 
ings, shall every Polish heart vibrate with the satisfaction 
that beams from every Polish eye: and the sun on which 
Copernicus turned in perpetual gazing, shall, for the first 
time, visit his image with its various beams.”” At this 
moment the tapestry fell which covered the statue, and he 
continued—** Henceforward ever present wilt thou be. 
Highest, happiest of the eternal! 
country—the glory of thy race. Let thy influence, watch- 
ional. muses," guard it from: 
all degradation, and aid the propagation of all knowledge 
and all truth... And how iofinitely happy am I in the pri- 
vilege of having lived to extreme old age to perform this 
honourable office—nunc dimitte, Domine, servum tuum.” 
Every head was uncovered—every face turned towards the 
statue—and the heavens, which for three days had been 
cloudy and‘ dark, broke out into sudden brightness and 
sunshine.. There was a burst among the people as if 
miracle had really been wrought in celebration of the 
reat festival, and a band of musicians and singers sud- 
enly broke forth from the cupola of the Philomathic 
Society's edifice, with a hymn, of which what follows is a 
close translation :— 


general knowledge of a place and a people so celebrated 
He spoke of this as 


The honour: of thy 





Let that glory shed_ 
Its concentrated radiance on his head— 
On him the orbits of the stars who drew, 
And nature's mystic love and. language knew: 
Sarmatia’s grateful tongue 
Has to the echoing world thy 
Though Lechian voices loudest speak—yet all 
In blending accents hail thy festival !” 
And after a short pause of breathless silence : 
Son of the earth! to whom the power was given 
To measure the mysterious march of heaven, 
Be welcome now to fame’s necropolis 
And take thy seat in glory and in bliss.” 

It seemed as if Urania, aided by the music of the spheres, 
had herself been calling him.to her own celestial regions. 
Never was witnessed so superb an apotheosis. , 

The inscription on the pedestal, which is of gray Polish 
marble, is eminently simple and striking. 

** Nicolao Copernico 


It is repeated in. Polish on another side. On the third are 
the seven planets of the old planisphere. 





® Hall of the Philomathic Society, just opposite. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 








THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Dean Swift used to wonder at the perverse ob- 
stinacy of his cotemporaries, who continued to die, or to 
lead a life of poverty and wretchedness, in spite of the 
infallible guides to health and fortune which were exhi- 
bited to them in every shape and manner. 
we have also some reason to be surprised at our not meet- 
ing with an accomplished scholar in almost every person 
of our acquaintance, and our disappointment, in that re- 
spect, can certainly not be owing toa want of teachers, 
or of systems for self-instruction ; for both are now so 
abundant that we are never sure of not having them thrust 
upon our attention, even when we least expect it. 

Before the extermination of lottery schemes, the readers 
of newspapers and periodicals had to be continually on 
their guard against half concealed puffs, which most per- 
fidiously obtruded upon them, under all sorts of titles and 





a had ne meen - HA.) bb ‘he pubic. introductions; ,and, methinks, not less caution is now re- 
opernicus at Warsaw, . é "~~ | quired, in order to avoid another plague which assails us 
T eiociesy, after attending Divine service | dn the.shape of correspondence, since this bas been found 


‘The Fhilomathi 1 
in the Church of the Holy Cross, adjourged to the open | 
place, when the. venesable Julian Urayn Niemeewitz, from 


than the usual method of paying six shillings and sixpence 
for the accommodation. 

Your Everton correspondent is exceedingly polite, in de- 
claring himself under obligations to me, which I am not 
conscious of having conferred, and which it would perhaps 
be out of my power to confer, upon one wio is probably 
much better informed than his apparently simple question 
would lead us to suppose. 

I do not see what need he can have of my opinion, 
when he has already formed a very strong one of his own. 
He says that the predilection which he imbibed for Mr. 
Taylor's books is founded on the clearness of the instruc- 
tions which these publications impart; and if so, he hae 
already met with the very identical system that will an- 
swer his purpose. What more, then, can he desire, either 
from me or from any other person? If he can see hisown 
way he has no occasion to trouble himself about school- 
books. Classical knowledge appears to be what he aspires 
to, and that can only be acquired by an attentive study of 
classical authors. Interlinear translations (alias pontes 
asinorum ) can only be beneficial so long as a clue of some 
kind is wanted, because the pupil knows nothing at all of 
what he intends to study ; but as soon as he can: make out 
a passage himself, he ought to plunge at once, in medias 
res, and endeavour to find out the true meaning of bie 
originals, without reference to any other language what- 
soever: attention and practice will then gradually increase 
his familiarity with the proper combination of words; and 
when that point is once gained, he will also learn to think 
in the idiom of the authors who meet with his approbation : 
the rest will be merely a matter of taste and judgment, in 
which noone can render him any actual assistance because 
no one can think and feel for him, and that part of the 
achievement depends entirely upon himself. 

This is my unsophisticated view of the subject; and 
such is the method which I have pursued in my own exer- 
tions; but I do not pretend to find fault with those who 
fancy that they can do better. It is immaterial to me 
whether my neighbours become linguists in three weeks or 
in three momth’s time. I shall wish them joy in either 
ease; and J think the one quite as hkely as the other. In 
the meanwhile I remain, very respeetfully, yours, 
Liverpool, May 10, 1831. STUDIOSUS. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. - 








THE PROBLEM OF THE MOVING WHEEL. 
——_ 
(Continued from our last.) 

- Those who have been opposed to our reasoning on this 
subject have fallen into errar by not duly considering the 
distinction between the motion of a wheel merely revolving 
on its axle, and a wheel moving on its axle and on the 
ground at the same time. If a wheel merely move upon 
its axle, every part of the periphery of course passes 
through equal spaces in equal times; but when it is not 
only moving on its own centre, but also progressing on 
the road, the case is altogether different; the centre of 
the wheel being no longer the centre of motion. 

In order to show that the axle or spindle has nothing to 
do with the solution of the problem, we will suppose the 
two spokes a b to be in one piece, without any perforation 
in the centre; then if the upper part (or end of the 
lever) were moved by the hand, or by a piece of string, 
from left to right, so that the quarter circle of the wheel, 
bc, should come successively into contact with the ground, 
x 2, the upper point a would, in one quarter of a revoly- 
tion, move through nearly three times as much space in 
the same time as tre lower point 6, although the whee) 
did not revolve upon its centre. his circumstance ought 
to convince the most sceptical that a wheel in motion on 
the road is only a succession of levers, the lower ends of 
which, a, being in contact with the ground, ef course 
move through considerably less space than the oppesie 
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This experiment succeeds best when the wheel has teeth a a pay Let the plane x x and the portion of ~ HOMONYMES FRANCAIs. 
working upon cogs on the ground, in order to prevent it | wheel bc be toothed, so that the wheel in passing over the | Pusther spesiasens of the hemensmous « - 
slipping, which it is apt to do, unless it be of sufficient , ord shall ae slip backwards; then, if the end GY of [aie se gh ane “ oe, from 

igh duce the requisite friction | the upper spoke be moved by the hand, or by a cord, from Pe sihtine sate ah 4 ert, LL.D 
Gag @ pre 4 mea ' .. | left to right, the quadrant of the wheel (b c) will be | and Egerton Smith,—advertisedin our present publication 

We have now at our office a model, which will renderit | brought successively into contact with the plane or ground, TAIRE, v.; TERRE, ¢. f.; 
obvious to any one who can use his eyes that a wheel is a | When the point ¢ touches 2, the portion of the wheel will) 4) fauydrait que tout le monde pit sE Taine, (¢ 
succession of levers—the upper extremity of which is | have made one-quarter of a whole revolution; and the | silent, ) pour vivre en paix sur ls TERRE, fowl.) o | 

| NAIT, v.$ NEST, locution ; N’AIE, locution, 


always passing through more space in the same time than | 
Que j’aie ou que je N’AIE PAS (may not have) raig 


the other extremity. 
de dire la vérité ouvertement, je soutiens qu'un enfant q 


Before we fiaally quit this subject, we have a word or 
two to address to some of our brother editors, who, in NaIT (is born) dans un palais N’EST (is not) jan 
aussi heureux que celui qui voit le jour dans une ferme, 


obvious ignorance of the subject, have either directly, or 








spokes a b, which on setting out were perpendicular to 
the plane, as in the figure, will bein an horizontal position. 
It will be found, by admeasurement, that the point a 
will, in the quarter revolution, have passed over more than 
twice and a half the space that the point b has moved in 
the same time: in other words, it has travelled between 
two and three times quicker. 


through their correspondents, vainly attempted to throw 
an air of ridicule upon a subject which has engaged the 
attention of the greatest men of the age. A writer in the 
Courier calls it ‘‘ a pretty little puzzle, to amuse news- 
paper readers,” and ironically speaks of the ‘* acute editor 
of the Mercury.” Our only reply to which is, that it 
must be any, thing but a pretty little puzzle, which could 
thus perplex such erudite personages as themselves. This 
said problem has been the subject of investigation by 
geome of the most eminent mathematicians, and the cele- 
brated Emmerson, as stated by our correspondent, has 
made it the subject of abstruse calculation. 

A writer in the Journal calls the problem ‘a very 
simple ene;” but simple as it is he has altogether mis- 
taken it. He enters into calculations to prove that the 


outside of the wheel travels over more space tban the }, 


inside; as if that fact, known to every child, had any 
thing whatever to do with the question, and he concludes 
by gravely referring us to the hackneyed fact related in 
Gordon's paradoxes, and a variety of elementary school- 
books, namely, that **if a man six feet high were to 
walk round the world, his head would actually go above 
twelve yards and a half farther than his feet.” A. M. 
(not Master of Arts, we presume,) takes somewhat the 
game view of the subject in the Albion, and actually goes 
to the centre of the earth for a solution which lies on the 
surface. As for the motion of our globe on its axis, as 
connected with the problem, we can only repeat, that ** the 
difference between the space passed over by the upper and 
lower parts of a wheel, owing to that cause, would pro- 
bably not amount to the hundred thousandth part of 
the millionth portion of the smallest particle of dust.” 

We had prepared in the type the twoletters of Mercator, 
and a reply to them by J. . S., when we found that it 
was necessary to postpone tbem until our next, in order to 
make some ssary arrang tsrespecting theengraving. 
We are of opinion that after Mercator has perused what 
we have advanced on the subject this week, he will no 
longer doubt that he is in error, We feel convinced that 
a moment's inspection of the mode}, if we may so term it, 
which is to be seen at our office, will bring Mercator over 
to our opinion. The objections urged in his letters are 
{as we shal] prove to him) founded on error. 

The annexed engraving, which we find it necessary 40 
repeat from last week's Kaleidoscope, ought to have been 
inserted in the preceding page. e did not discover its 
omissicn until too late to rectify it. This circumstance 
will occasion some little repetition, for which we claim the 
indulgence of our readers. 

The object of re-introducing this figure is to prove what 
indeed is the main point at issue, viz.—that a wheel is only 
a succession of levers; that portion of the wheel which 
touches the ground moving through a small space, while 





As there is in this case no centre-pin or spindle to work 
upon, it is plain that the operation has been that of a lever, 
—one end of which always passes over more space in the 
same time than another. 

If Mercator, or other sceptics, have access to Emmerson’s 
Fluxions, they will find this paradox demonstrated beyond 
the possibility of doubt. t 





RAPID CONVEYANCE OF INTELLIGENCE. 
—_——_ 
(Continued from our former publications.) 


—— 

Our readers may recollect that we some time ago sug- 
gested a mode of effecting a communication by means of 
whispering tubes, from one extremity of the larger tunnel 
of our railway to the other. Atthe same time, rather as 
a matter of curiosity than as a plan ever likely to be 
realized, we observed that communication by similar 
tubes might be effected by means of several stations, all 
the way from Liverpool to Manchester. This mere specu- 
lation on our parts has since been gravely commented 
upon in several of the London and provincial papers as 
a project about to be carried into effect. In the Mer- 
cury of March 25, under the head of ** Rapid Inatelli- 
gence.—lInstantaneous Communication from one End of 
the large Tunnel to the other, by means of Speaking 
Tubes,” we noticed what some of our brother editors had 
said on the subject ; and we have now toadd, that the able 
editor of the Monthly Magazine, in an article on mechan- 
ism and its miracles, seems to take it for granted that we 
are actually about to lay down speaking pipes along the 
whole line of road between Liverpool and Manchester.— 
‘* If this discovery (says he) should be substantiated by the 
railway tube, man will possess another power over nature 
of the most curious and the most useful kind. The tele- 
graph, admirable an invention as it is, would be a toy 
to an instrument by which a public order, or any other 
piece of intelligence could be conveyed at its full length, 
from the seat of government to a sea-port, or any other 
important spot in the kingdom, especially in foggy and 
clear weather, night and day,” &c. 

From this subject the writer then diverges to what is 
called the atmospheric letter carrier, which we have fre- 
quently brought before the notice of our readers, and the 
objection to which is not its principle, but the vast ex. 
pense with which it would be attended in the execution. 
Although the editor of the Monthly approves of the pro. 


NOM, & m.; NON, négalif; N’ONT locution. 

Souvent les jurés N’onT (have only) qu’un oui ou y 
NON (no) a dire pour fiétrir le Nom (name) d’un homme 

PAIN, & m.; PEINT, part. pass’ 3 PIN, 8. m. 

Si vous eussiez d'abord dessiné ce PIN (pine tree) ava 
de l’avoir PEINT, (painted, ) vous auriez pu en faire dig 
paraitre les défauts en les effagant avec du PAIN (bread 

PLAID, & m.; PLAIT, v.; PLAIE, & /. 

Quand un avocat défend éloquemment son client, s 
PLAID (pleading ) PLAIT (pleases) aux jurés, et verse 
baume d’espeérance dans la PLAIE (wound) du malh 
reux qui en est l’objet. 

PEU, adv. ; PEUT, v. 
Heureux celui qui PEUT (is able) vivre de PEU, (littl 
“POIDS, & m. 3 POIX, 8 mM. $ POTS, s. m. 

Un morceau de Porx (pitch) du PorDs (weight) d'm 

POIS, (pea, ) suffit pour guérir une ampoule. 
ROI, 5. m. 3 ROUA, v. 

On nova (broke on the wheel) ce mauvais ministre soy 
les yeux du ROI, (king. ) 

SOL, 5. m.; SOLE, 8. f.; SAULE, 8. m. 

La baie qui baigne ces cétes est aussi pleipe de sour 
(so'es) que le sox (soi/) de ce canton est plein de saute 
(willow trees.) 

VAUX, 8. m. plur.; VAUT, v. $ VEAU,# %. 3 VOS, pr 

IL VAUT MIEUX (it is better) laisser vos (your 
VEAUX (calves) paitre en liberté par monts et par VAU 
(valleys, ) que de les tenir enfermés dans des étables. 
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Tuesday --17 
Wednesday18 
Thursday 19) 
Friday --.- 
Saturday -- 
Sunday -... 
Monday .-- 
Tuesday -- 


Moon’s First Quarter. 
Dunstan. 


Oxford Term ends. 
Whit Sunday. | Prs. Hor 
Whit Monday. [burg born, 
Whit Tuesday. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








S. is informed that the reason why we did not insert his cow 
munication is, that it is, in our opinion, extremely dul 
being utterly void of incident or point, unless the mere 
semblage of uncouth words or phrases can be considered 4: 
humour. S.has addressed us in pretty plain terms, and w 
have imitated his example. We hoped that the non-appes 


getti 
pay : 
anotl 
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the d 
shall 
thus 
to ste 


good 


affor 


ject of speaking tubes between Liverpool and Manchester, 
he does not entertain an equally favourable opinion of the 
atmospheric conveyance, as he says, ** Why all this waste 
of tunnel and air-pump? Why not put the mail into a 
cannon-ball at once, and fire it off by point blank stages.” 
Perhaps our intelligent contemporary may not be aware 
that this mode of rapid conveyance was the subject of 
speculation at least a quarter of a century ago. It was 
then proposed that a line of cannon, like a line of tele- 
graphs, should be stationed at proper distances from each 
other, each cannon s0 elevated that, with a given charge 
of powder, it should project a ball so as to fall into a pro- 
per receptacle in the second station. This ball, which 
should consist of two hollow hemispheres screwed together, 
should contain the despatehes, and upon its arrival at 
the first station it should, with its contents, be imme- 
diately projected from the second cannon to the third 
station, and ¢0 on to the end of its journey. 


ance of the article, after acknowledging it, would have bee 
a significant hint that it was not exactly to our taste, an 
that we should not have been ealled upon for any specif 
reason for declining it; but thestyle of S.’s note left us 
alternative. 

Tue WHEEL ProsLem.—We have to acknowledge the favou 
of X. Y., of Birmingham, which we shall notice next week. 

We thank ¥. P. for the song he has taken the pains to tran 
scribe. We shall, in all probability, give ita place in th 
Mercury, for which it is better suited than the Kaleidoscop. 
We will thank 7. P. to state the name of the journal in 
which it originally appeared, as we always wish to “ rendet 
unto Cesar the things which are Ceegar’s,” &c. 

PaGANiIni.—We have been obliged to postpone until next 
week the account of Paganini, from the Foreign Quarterly 
Review. 


the upper part moves meena a considerable space in the 
same time. This truth is demonstrated incontestibly by 


the annexed sketchs 
a 


(2) 




















Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday,by EGERTO 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


ry 2 
a and b are the opposite spokes of the wheel ; 5c a por. 
tion of the wheel, equal to one-fourth of the whole cir- 
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